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A DOUBLE INDUCEMENT TO VISIT 
CHICAGO THIS SUMMER 


A. A. N. CONVENTION 


and the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Fifty million people, it is estimated, will visit the Century of Progress 
Exposition during the five months of the Fair. Make your visit at the 
time of the 58th Annual Convention of the National Association—July 
18-19-20, Stevens Hotel, Headquarters. Go to Chicago with the 
“progress” spirit in your heart and head. Take your place in the trade 
councils for the progress and advancement of your own business—the 


Nursery industry. 
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Write Secretary Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo., for particulars. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
| these subjects and papers prep for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations, We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce engravings relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 

Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 

Trees and Piants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. Engravings will 
| be made from photographs at cost. 

Advertising—Last forms close (semi-monthly) on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. If proofs are w » copy be 
on hand one week earlier. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here in 
concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than 

uantity. 
- “AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN,” published 
semi-monthly, on Ist and 15th, will be sent to any address in 
the United States for $2.00 a year; Foreign $2.50 a year; Canada 
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$3.50 a year. Single copies of current volume, 15c; of previous 
volumes, 25c. 


L. M. GEMINDER 
General Manager 











AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling 
of commercial news a the Planting Field and Nursery. Ap 
honest, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics ef 
modern business methods. 

Cooperation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of = that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—‘AMERICAN NURSERY- | 
MAN” makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled | 
in its absolutely independent position and rates the welfare of _ 
the Nursery Trade above every other consideration. 

OF" This Magazine has no connection Pas with AX 3 





ticular enterprise. Absolutely 
jim denlings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
neter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announce- 
ments from every news corner of the Continent. | 

It represents the results of American industry in one of Ge 
erentest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
ae Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 

on 
| 
| 
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39 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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LINING OUT STOCK 


NOTICE 


All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 
do business with Europe should send for the 





CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Over 100 Leading Varieties 


DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN 
Special Offer—Early Orders 
AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 
BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
IBOTA PRIVET 
ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA 
(Best Understock) 
Write for Complete List. 
C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 





CLIMBING ROSES 


One of the most popular of the new books. 
Written by G. A. Stevens, secretary of the 
American Rose Society and associate editor of 
the American Rose Annual. Tells what Climb- 
ing Roses are, how they may best be grown any- 
where in America, and discusses from the stand- 
point of intimate knowledge suitable varieties 
for all uses. 

Certain to make the reader a climbing-rose 
enthusiast. 

Pages 220, 64 full-page illustrations in both 
colors and black and white. Postpaid $2.00. 


American Nurseryman, P. O. Box 124, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 














PIN OAKS 
Lining-out sizes, 

6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 
Large Trees for permanent planting 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 feet 
Arthur L. Norton Nurseries 


Clarksville, Missouri 





Canterbury #oxtuod 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 














HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at Nottingham. 

As the H. A. is a purely trade medium, 
applicants should, with the subscription, 
send a copy of their catalogue or other 
evidence that they belong to thc nursery or 
-eed trades. Address 


Horticultural Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 


Nottingham, England 


ROSE BUSHES 
Wholesale Growers 


Howard Rose Company 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 

















Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR. 
Hardy Ornamentals 
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HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 


ACTUALLY CREATE BUSLNESS 


Shrubs, Perennials, Evergreens, Roses 

in Life-Like Reproduction 
WRITE FOR PROOF—IT’'S FREE 
Hamilton St. 


Peoria, TH. 








SEEDS 


HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 
Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 
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To Make America More Beautiful and Fruitful 
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The Value of Keeping Cost Records 


In Four Chapters—Covering Production and Production Costs-—-Overhead—Accurate 
Bookkeeping Records of all Transactions 


Chapter 1 

HE depression has surely raised th: 

deuce with the Nursery Trade. Wher- 

ever you turn, you find Nurserymen 
more or less in a panic, selling their stock 
at any old price, in order to raise a few dol- 
lars, and throwing away the results of their 
labor for a mere song. The result is that 
all over the country you hear of concerns 
being on the brink of ruin. And these are 
not only the “fly-by-night” concerns, who 
would not last even in good times, but in- 
clude several old-established firms, who 
have enjoyed a nation-wide reputation as 
leaders in the industry. 

Now why should this state of things hap- 
pen? Of course, we all know that when 
times are bad, we cannot expect to make 
much money, but we should at least see that 
what sales we do make are made at such a 
price as to at least get our money back. 
The Nursery business is a very peculiar one, 
and its problems are different than those 
of a manufacturing concern which makes a 
staple or standard article. The Nursery- 
man, in good times, pays high wages, gets 
good prices and, with very little trouble on 
his part, sees prospects of making good pro- 
fits. Enthused by these good times, he 
starts in to raise a much larger stock. He 
pays the “good-times” price for his raw ma- 
terial; he pays the “good-times’” price to 
plant and maintain it until it becomes sal- 
able. In other words, he spends all the 
money he has made in good times, and be- 
fore he has had a chance to sell his product 
bad times come along. He is unable to 
weather them and in a desperate need for 
ready cash, starts in to sell at a price that 
will hardly even pay him for his labor in 
digging and shipping. Thus in one year, 
he loses all the fruits of his labor over the 
years that it has taken him to grow the 
stock. And even after he has sold the stock, 
he is still in the same plight as he was be- 
fore he sold it. He has no surplus cash to 
fall back on. The money he realizes on his 
“forced sales” he has to use to pay his cur- 
rent expenses. He has no money left with 
which to replenish his stock, and it will take 
him years of hard work to get back what he 
has lost, even if he does not pass out of the 
picture entirely. 

There is another side of the picture which 
this depression has brought out, and sug- 
gested, if not actually put in practice, by 
firms who are financially able to withstand 
a few years of bad times, but are anxious to 
do something to stabilize prices. It was the 
privilege of the writer to attend a certain 
convention of Nurserymen. During an in- 
tercession he listened in to a group of men 
who were discussing the bad times and the 
ridiculously low prices they were obliged to 
meet. He was very much surprised to hear 
one man say, “Well, I am prepared to de- 
stroy half my stock, if every other Nursery- 
man will do the same.” His idea was, of 
course, to create an artificial shortage and 
thus be able to more or less raise prices. 
But what a foolish “remedy” this is. Sup- 
posing he has a block of 1000 trees that 
after a few years labor had cost him $1.00 
each to raise. He proposes to burn up 500 


By John Surtees, Ridgefield, Conn. 


of these. What is the result? The re- 
maining 500 must bear the cost of the orig- 
inal 1000 which brings the cost up to $2.00 
per plant, plus the cost of destroying 500. 
Thus he has to get at least $2.10 each for 
these trees in order simply to get his money 
back, without any thought of profit. How 
on earth can he expect to get $2.10 for an 
article in bad times when previously he 
could not even get $1.00? He has to wait 
until extraordinary good times come back 
to be able to sell them. So why not wait 
with his full 1000 trees, till he can get $1.50 
for them? This will net him more profit 


in a shorter time than by creating a false 
shortage on the methods he advocates. 
What is the right answer to this problem? 
Surely the laborer is worthy of his hire! 
This old saying applies not only to the em- 
ployee, but also to the employer. The em- 
ployer risks all his capital, has all the wor- 
ries and cares of his business, and surely he 
is entitled to some return. The answer to 
all this is “Know your Costs”. The writer 
ventures to state that there are not 10% 
of the Nurserymen in the country today 
who know what it costs to raise a tree. Is 
(Continued on page 166) 





American Association Convention Headquarters 


Hotel Stevens, Chicago, the headquarters 
hotel for the A. A. N. convention July 18-20, 
is the largest hotel in the world and repre- 
sents an investment of $27,000,000. It has 
3000 outside rooms each with private bath, 
circulating ice-water, ample closet space, 
bed-head reading lamps, comfortable beds, 
easy chairs and radio in rooms. The Hotel 
is located on Michigan Avenue at the edge 
of Grant Park overlooking Lake Michigan 
and the Century of Progress World’s Fair 
Grounds. 

The Hotel Stevens has four famous res- 
taurants, with settings, atmosphere, enter- 
tainment, menus, and prices to suit every 
mood and every taste. There is dancing 


every evening, with no cover charge. Among 
the many fine features of this hotel are a 
garage for guests’ motor cars; a fine, large 
a guests’ library con- 


children’s playroom; 


taining 25,000 books; bewling alleys; 


recreation rooms; 


a 1200-seat theatres. a. 
lards and pool room; largest and @nest 


room in the world, etc, etc. From the roof 
garden promenade, one can see the cliffs 
and dunes of Michigan. 

The Hotel Stevens has made special guest 
room rates for the American Assoctation 
convention, July 18-20, as follows: 

400 rooms with double bed and private 
bath at $3.00 per day for one person and 
$4.00 per day for two persons. 

100 rooms with two single beds and 
bath at $6.00 per day for two persons. 

If there are any Nurserymen who have 
not yet made their reservation for the con- 
vention, we suggest that they wire the Hotel 
Stevens at once. H. C. Darlington, assist- 
ant manager, will be pleased to take care 
of all reservations. 








Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill., A. A. N. Convention Headquarters 
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A Daring Rose Prophecy 


By Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Brownell, Little Compton, R. I., in American Rose Annual 


é“ HAT everblooming rose in the center 
of our garden was planted there fifty 
years ago by my grandfather.” Such 

a declaration today might be made about 
many roses in many lands. Unfortunately, 
it would not be applicable to most of the 
Hybrid Tea roses planted during the past 
decade. It certainly would not apply to the 
beautiful yellow and orange Pernetiana 
strain where zero winters rage. If you live 
where Tea roses thrive and bloom in abund- 
ance eight to nine months of the year, you 
may not be interested in the troubles of 
gardeners who live where winter destroys 
all but the hardiest roses. 

“Why is it that the most beautiful roses 
are so difficult to grow?” is the question we 
asked ourselves and our friends many years 
ago, and have been trying to answer ever 
since. Nature developed the bloom of the 
natural rose to great beauty. Man has car- 
ried on its evolution to increase that beauty. 
But notwithstanding all that has been done 
by nature and man, the rose has not reached 
ultimate perfection, at least in accommodat- 
ing the growth of its better forms to the 
garden. A retardant has delayed the prog- 
ress of evolution both in its natural habitat 
and in the field laboratory. This retardant, 
although found elsewhere in nature, seldom 
appears with such persistance in any other 
genus of plants. It is probably due to the 
loss of chlorophyll products, perhaps starches 
and sugars, in the seed after maturity and 
before germination, diminishing the per- 
centage of offspring in each generation. 

This may be overcome largely by a special 
environment of reduced temperature, and by 
breeding true to the highest possible per- 
centage of germination. Today, scientific 
rose-breeding supplants haphazard practices 
of the past. The late French rose hybridizer, 
Mons. Pernet-Ducher, who with his co 
workers had greatly improved the Hybrid 
Tea class, taught the world another appre- 
ciation in injecting the charm of yellow and 
orange hues into the strain. In their work 
the foliage had to be secondary to bloom, 
form, and color. “Foliage ‘sufficient’,” was 
the only possible concern. To make flowers 
and foliage a joint objective in those days 
would have complicated and extended the 
problem beyond the life of one man. But 
if the rose must be easy to grow where 
cold winters prevail, its hardiness against 
frost must also be considered. 

We are all coming to know that the foli- 
age must be grown and maintained to keep 
the blooms coming. The leaves are the 
pumps for the sap of the plants. If (cli- 
age fails, even a light winter is a severe 
enemy. 

If the foliage holds throughout the sea- 
son, Jack Frost may still destroy, unless the 
plant itself has sufficient resistance to icw 
temperatures. 

Obviously, the type of rose that will re- 
place the Hybrid Teas of today must in- 
clude color, form, and continuity of bloom 
at least their equal—for admiring gardeners 
will grow their choice of bloom “regardless.” 
Also, the new type must be hardy against 
winter injury without artificial protection in 
nearly all parts of the United States and 
many sections of Canada. The foliage will 
be—dare we say it?—absolutely resistant to 
black-spot and other diseases. 

Already, such leaflets glisten in our breed- 
ing-grounds like holly with a triple coat of 
Duco. That means no dusting and no spray- 
ing, if you like; though, perhaps. the chew- 
ing insects will eat a bit if you do not. 

Vigor of growth, controllable by cutting 
back, will also be an astonishing feature of 
the roses of the future. 

The foregoing statements are justified by 
data already obtained through our research 
work of the past fifteen years. In the latter 
portion of that period we have been fortu- 
nate in having cooperative assistance of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 





search, of Yonkers, N. Y., under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William Crocker. Our achieve- 
ments toward these desirable objectives are 
only a small fraction of the number of pos- 
sible accomplishments. 

The problems involved are legion. To put 
it mathematically and a bit genetically, they 
increase as character determiners are in- 
corporated, at the ratio of three plus one to 
the power of the number of the character 
determiners involved. This means that 
should we seek to breed directly for the 
foregoing objectives and only ten character 
determiners were included, the expectancy 
of a complete attainment would be less than 
one in a million; and many times ten char- 
acter determiners are involved in the de- 
velopment and transmission of the few im- 
portant attributes mentioned. 

Lest we become boresome by being over- 
technical, let us keep to prophecy. Frag- 
rance must be included in the future garden 
roses, and it will be in greater variety and 
intensity. Also, long, strong stems, bearing 
a single bloom, without the nuisance of dis- 
budding, will be required to meet some 
exacting preferences. 

“How big will be these bushes?” you ask. 
How large do you want them? Plenty of 
small ones, if that is your choice; giants, if 
you wish them; intermediates, if you prefer. 
Cut them back hard, keep them low, and 
they will bloom equally well. Let them grow 
and see how large they become. Remember! 
The stem and branches do not winter-kill. 
The wood at the base of the plant “lumbers 
up,” as the Nurserymen say. We have them 
7 feet tall in four years; these are of 
medium growth. These are the roses of 
which a million garden enthusiasts have 
said, “When they come, then I shall grow 
roses.” 

We have them in color and form similar 


to many of the most popular Hybrid Teas, - 


with better average foliage; some with foli- 
age yet to be retouched; and with better 
foliage in the making. 

Are they “Climbing Everbloomers?” No; 
but what confusion of names! What shall 
we call these rose plants that grow 1, 2, to 3 
feet a year, and can hold their own against 
other shrubbery? “Hardy Shrub Hybrid 
Teas” has been suggested by several en- 
thusiasts. It is certainly an excellent and 
descriptive name. 

In one other respect these “Hardy Shrub 
Hybrid Teas” will differ from the Hybrid 
Teas of the past. Many will grow on their 
own roots as well as if they are budded on 
an understock, although their growth is 
slower the first three years by perhaps one- 
third. 

Somewhat ultra-modern is the method un- 
der which some of them will be prepared for 
market. Grown as shrubs in fields of acres, 
tops fall-harvested in loads piled high like 
hay; dumped into hoppers; pushed up 
against a saw and cut into lengths; then 
spread between damp moss to callus for 
the winter; stuck in the damp ground in 
the spring, to become new plants; or earlier, 
in the greenhouses, to be sold at springtime 
by the million at 5 and 10-cent stores, in the 
original containers in which they are first 
rooted. 

Or, if you chance to enjoy growing things 
in the house during the winter, you may pro- 
duce your own plants from seeds of another 
strain of these roses, bred true to certain 
characters and sold in a special container 
of seeds; provided you accurately conform 
to the directions prescribed. A dream? Not 
at all; tests already made assure you of 
this experience. Some of our latest small 
cultures of similar constitutions have thus 
been germinated to 100 per cent, and one of 
700 seeds to over 75 per cent. 

Hardy, vigorous climbing roses with 
blooms of Hybrid Tea type, some more and 
some less remontant, will soon be available 
for countries as cold as many districts of 
Canada, in shades of golden yellow and in 
sparkling orange mixtures, more intense 
than anything now in the genus Rosa. The 
plants will grow large enough to cover trel- 


lises, sheds, and garages. Our preliminary 
tests indicate that roses of this type will be 
in bloom for us in 1934-1935. 

Is a golden yellow rose beautiful only be- 
cause it is rare and difficult to grow and 
keep over winter? Golden yellow roses will 
soon be as plentiful as you desire. Our 
first introduction, the Golden Climber, Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James (to be in commerce, 
autumn 1933), is hardy and vigorous, with 
beautiful large, double, fragrant blooms of 
a golden yellow that has no equal. They are 
borne singly on long, stiff stems and have 
full cut-flower value. The plant has de- 
veloped a remontant character, by which 
we mean that when it is well established, 
some blooms will appear after the main 
blooming season is over. 

Later, “Climbing Everbloomers,” equally 
hardy, will be forthcoming in various Hy- 
brid Tea colors and form, overlapping in 
type the “Hardy Shrub Hybrid Teas.” 

The normal period of bloom of climbing 
roses has thus been successfully extended. 
What will be their continuity of florescence? 
Splendid in the rose garden! Good in the 
fall! In the midsummer? Ah, well! As 
with the present Hybrid Teas, we had best 
go to the garden, have a look, and see. As 
time passes, more and more varieties of 
climbers will come, with more mid-summer 
bloom. 

Then just what is the type of rose that 
will replace the present Hybrid Tea in the 
garden? If you care for pictures, glance at 
this one: 

In the year 1936, if we may boldly prop- 
hesy, someone, either “you” or “he” or “we,” 
will plant a hardy Hybrid Tea type of rose 
in the garden, and it will thrive and grow 
larger and larger. For many years roses as 
beautiful as those grown under glass in our 
greenhouses will be gathered with long, 
stiff stems. They will adorn the table at 
dinner, filling the room with fragrance. This 
will recur through summer and fall for 
many years. Then may come a depressing 
change. The garden is abandoned, the farm 
is sold. Roses plowed down. All is seeded 
down to pasture. The meadow endures. 
The plant that bore those lovely roses, cut 
off to a stump, that the blade of the mowing- 
machine may “jump it,” is forgotten. But 
not forever. Prosperity again revisits this 
human family. The farm is reclaimed. A 
rose is found in bloom in the meadow. The 
old stump regains its former splendor, is 
made the feature of a new rose-garden. 
Then in the land of cold winters, a rose 
gardener fondly declares to his admiring 
guest,—“That everblooming rose in the cen- 
ter of our garden was planted there fifty 
years ago by my grandfather.” 


Such is our prophecy as to what may 
easily happen to and through this new type 


of rose. 

Editor J. Horace McFarland of the American 
Rose Annual appends the following note to this 
article: 

“The manuscript for this amazing article bore 
the title ‘New Forms of Garden Roses That Will 
Replace the Present Hybrid Teas’, and what fol- 
lows will surely justify the claim. The Brownells 
are substantial experimenters who are using origi- 
nal methods of rose-breeding. That they have 
accomplished things of great interest is proved by 
the yellow climbing rose, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James, now in propagation, superb blooms of which 
came to Breeze Hill in 1932. 

“Are these modern geneticists too sanguine? 
Who knows? Let us read, enjoy, and hope that 
Nature will continue to be tractable to the ways 
of science, and not disappoint these able workers 
by her proverbial waywardness.” 


The Michigan House of Representatives 
has passed the Southworth Bell strengthen- 
ing the act for the regulation of Nurseries 
and boosting license fees. 

The House also passed a bill to regulate 
the cutting of Christmas trees. this now 
awaits the consideration of the Senate. 


Syosset Nurseries. Inc., Jackson Ave., 
Syosset, L. L, have in their service some of 
the foremost authorities on fock gardens in 
the east. They grow upwards of 300 va- 
rieties of rock garden plants. 
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Dedication of the Morris Arboretum 


On Friday, June 2, at Compton, near 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia occurred an 
event, the inner significance of which is 
bound to be highly gratifying to every Nur- 
seryman who is a true lover of plants at 
heart. The presentation of the custody of 
the Morris Arboretum to The University of 
Pennsylvania was the purpose of this rather 
unusual occasion. The day selected was 
one of brilliant sunshine and pleasant tem- 
perature. Upon special invitation there was 
present representatives, not only from the 
Botanical Departments of other educational 
institutions, but also from scientific  so- 
cieties, state and federal government, im- 
portant park systems, and plant specialists 
in many lines. 


Dr. Rodney H. True, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Botany of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Director of The Morris 
Arboretum, explained that Miss Lydia T. 
Morris, who died January 24, 1932, by will 
left these two estates, Bloomfield and Comp- 
ton to the University of Pennsylvania, to- 
gether with ample funds for scholarships 
and fellowships. John T. Morris, her 
brother, died in 1915. These two, brother 
and sister, were described as lovers of 
beauty and eager friends of living things. 
During their life time, they had developed 
this very valuable and rare collection form- 
ing an estate of great beauty as well as an 
unusually scientific background. This gift 
was the fruition of their wish, that the joys 
which had been theirs during their life time 
might in this manner be extended for others 
through the centuries, and in this fashion 
what had been their home was transformed 
into an institution of learning for the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind. 

Dr. Thomas G. Gates, in presenting Dr. 
True as Chairman for the scientific session 
in the morning, expressed the opinion that 
one part of the endowment which they hoped 
to take over was the spiritual impulse of a 
life time, which Miss Lydia T. Morris and 
her brother had put into this place. 

During the noon intermission a_ buffet 
luncheon was served under a large tent on 
the spacious lawn, followed by an inspection 
of the arboretum, the rare collection of which 
up to this time had not been widelv publi- 
cized, but which deserves a study and cer- 
tainly a visit by every Nurseryman coming 
to Philadelphia. Until further notice the 
Arboretum is expected to be open for visit- 
ors on Saturday. 

Dr. True outlined the objectives. The 
will of the donors had indicated the goal in- 
tended. First, the Arboretum is to be main- 
tained. Native species may be compared 
with Asiatic. Problems having to do with 
reforestation, with the study of the varia- 
tions of the living forms used by the Land- 
scape Architects. 

Second, here will also be a graduate school 
of botany, where the chosen few under this 
foundation with its unusual opportunities, 
may carry on research and study of plant 
relationships. Already a start has been 
made in the way of a laboratory, begun in 
an attic of the garage, to be sure. but as 
Dr. True remarked that “it is not the first 
time that truths have been known to dawn 
in an attic.” An ample laboratory will be 
later developed. There will be an Her- 
barium which already is growing rapidly. 


There will be the addition of other plant~ 


specimens such, for example, as those com- 
ing from the last journey recently made to 
the lands lying between China and Tibet. 
There will be a Sanitarium to detect and 
eradicate disease. There is fortunately 
present on the property two very distinct 
types of soil, making possible a wider range 
of experimentation. There will be here al- 
so a Plant Sanctuary for woodland flora. 
Plant Ecology can be studied and the 
Geneticist may carry on his work. There is 
an excellent foundation of a Botanical Li- 
brary and amid these lovely surroundings 
where students and teachers are learners to- 
gether, science will strive for a fuller vision 
of truth. 

Dr. A. H. Reginald Buller, Professor of 
Botany of the University of Manitoba, pre- 
sented in a most dramatic fashion a highly 
entertaining discourse on the general sub- 
‘ect of Fungi in plant life. 

“Wr. Robert A. Harper, Torrey Professor 


Emeritus of Botany, Columbia University, 
developed the theme of Plant Science in the 
Service of Art. He characterized horticul- 
ture and agriculture as oldest of the arts 
and as most essential of all man’s relations 
with his environment. He pointed out how 
that in our complex life man through sci- 
ence gets understanding but through art he 
gets the joy of understanding and the con- 
trol of materials. Our first consideration 
may be that a park should be beautiful. but 
materials must be collected, identified, accli- 
mated, etc., so that a wide field for coopera- 
tion developed as between science and art, 
and many of these problems can be studied 
successfully only in institutions sufficiently 
endowed for long time service. 

An institution supported by taxpayers 
must devote itself to immediate exigencies 
or extension work and may play the part of 
the practicing physician in plant diseases, 
but there are problems that do not immedi- 
ately pay in dollars and cents from which 
we must get returns in artistic value ob- 
tained; hence, we reach the need for long- 
time research, for continuity of effort over a 
period greater than the life time of any 
single man, and to tackle and solve these 
problems, endowed institutions are indis- 
pensable. Reference was made to other 
lines of effort such, for example, as the new 
Arboretum at Swarthmore College, also near 
Philadelphia, movements which symbolize 
the hopeful signs of our times and prove 
that men more and more are coming to 
care for beauty for its own sake. 

President Abbott Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
vard University in the afternoon spoke on 
The Expansion of Knowledge and Education. 


Reflections upon the events of this “red- 
letter” day for men interested in the study 
and development of plant materials brings 
forth the thought of the vast influence in 
the British Empire of the Kew Gardens near 
London, as compared with which, we, in 
America, have comparatively few places 
where in addition to marvelous plant vollec- 
tions assembled through many life times, 


‘ there is also going steadily forward the train- 


ing of men who shall feel entirely at home in 
this vast field of knowledge and as regards 
the use of such material. Well, today, gives 
promise of an institution where that sort of 
thing is likely to be done, located just over 
the City Line in Chestnut Hill, most gener- 
ously equipped as to plant materials and en- 
dowment. Here is certainly a splendid op- 
portunity for unique work in the training of 
men in the field of ornamental plant ma- 
terials. Let every Nurseryman plan to visit 
Compton when he can. 
—Robert Pyle 





COMING EVENTS 











July 18-20, annual meeting, American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, Chicago, III. 

July 1933, annual meeting, Pacific Coast 
Association of Nurserymen, Centralia, Wash. 

July 25, summer meeting, Oklahoma Nur- 
serymen’s Association, at A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. 

Aug. 14, 1933, annual meeting, Virginia 
Nurserymen’s Association, Alexandria. 

Aug. 1933, annual meeting, Southern Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Jacksonville, Fila. 

Aug. 1933, annual meeting, Arkansas Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Fayetteville. 

Sept. 1, 1933, annual meeting, Association 
of Kansas Nurserymen, Lawrence. 

Sept. 1933, annual meeting, Southwestern 
Association of Nurserymen, Marlin, Tex. 

Sept. 14, 1933, annual meeting, California 
Association of Nurserymen, Oakland. 

Dec. 1933, annual meeting, Tennessee Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Nashville. 


The Vigoro Plant Food Division of Swift 
& Co., Chicago, has started its third an- 
nual “Swift Garden Hour” radio series, over 
the red network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, at 5:30 to 6:00 p. m. E. S. T. 
Sundays. 
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President: Edward Teas, Houston, Tex. 

Vice-President: P. A. Winkler, Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Secretary: W. C. Griffing, Beaumont, Tex. 


In accordance with invitations mailed out 
by W. C. Griffing, Secretary, Nurserymen 
met in Houston on Friday, May 26th, in be- 
half of enlarging the measures undertaken 
by the Nurserymen’s Co-Operative Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

R. H. Bushway entertained the meeting at 
his home, there being a good representation 
present of the Nurserymen along the Gulf 
Coast Region. 

The program arranged for the meeting 
dealt with the Purpose, Organization, Growth 
and Results of the Nurserymen’s Co-Opera- 
tive Association, Inc. P. A. Winkler presid- 
ed at the meeting. W. C. Griffing, Secre- 
tary, took charge of the program at the 
meeting, presenting Articles, Constitution, 
By-Laws, and Marketing Agreements as 
adopted by the Association, explaining the 
outline prepared by the Directors for the 
organization. 

Much enthusiasm was shown at the meet- 
ing in the way of interest of the Nursery- 
men. There are already many of the grow- 
ers signed up, pledging their support to the 
Co-Operative Program. Still others will con- 
tinue to sign. On June Ist a program of 
Finances was launched in behalf of the as- 
sociation members. The Financial Program 
is being launched for the benefit of mem- 
bers, with the assistance of Legal Counsel, 
all of which seems to be in direct line with 
the program advanced by the Federal 
Government under the Agriculture Federal 
Loan Act. 

It is with pleasing results that we note the 
growth that has been made simee the begin- 
ning of this organization, and with the pres- 
ent interest, it will doubtless exceed its 
growth by many times prior ?@ another 
ly period. The organization, Sapgualll tap 
the State and Federal Government, is sure 
to win out and benefit the Nurserymen. Al- 
ready the Association, even in its infancy, 
has been referred to by authorities in 
articles printed in the American Nursery- 
man as the solution for aiding the Nursery 
growers and enlarging the demand for their 
products as well as the enlargement of sales 
for their products. 

Interested Nursery growers or distribu- 
tors of Association products will be given 
full details of how the Association benefits 
the individual, and you are invited to write 
to the Association Secretary, W. C. Griffing, 
Beaumont, Texas, for any information or 
details. The Co-Operative is organized to 
benefit Nurserymen, being comprised of Nur- 
sery members, and deals with Nurserymen’s 
problems. 

The Marketing Agreements between the 
grower members of the organization have 
been perfected, and it is expected that with- 
in the very near future the organization will 
make application to the Regional Credit 
Corporation for crop loans which, according 
to news items, are available for cooperative 
agricultural purpose of which this organiza- 
tion is made up. 


Railroad Rates to the Fair 

Have you made your reservation for the 
A. A. N. Convention and the World’s Fair? 

Three different sets of railroad passenger 
rates are in effect. They are: 

First—A round-trip rate with a limit of 
sixteen (16) days; this rate is one fare and 
one-tenth. Applies only in chair cars or 
coaches and does not apply on Pullman cars. 

Second—A round-trip rate with a limit of 
thirty (30) days, this rate is one fare and 
one-third and applies in Pullman cars. 

Third—A round-trip season rate in effect, 
good for the entire time of the fair of a 
fare and one-half. This rate applies in Pull- 
man cars. 

Tickets will be on sale from the 26th of 
May to the 29th of October. 

These rates apply from all points in the 
country and you do not have to have a cer- 
tificate but simply call for a round-trip rate 
and you will get your round-trip ticket with- 
out any red tape at all. 


ee 
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Ralph Thrall Olcott 


Founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism 


TS FIRST Nursery trade paper in 
America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 


untrammeled lines. 


“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- 
nalists.”.—John Watson 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit.. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.”—Time Magazine 








Sound Distribution 

“Distribution has been much 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, I am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”"—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 




















The Mirror 





of the Trade 








TRADE COOPERATIVE UNDER WAY 


The Nurserymen’s new cooperative or- 
ganization, instituted by the Southwestern 
Association of Nurserymen at its annual 
convention last year, held its first member- 
ship meeting on May 26, following organi- 
zation and filing of the Charter and By- 
Laws last March. 

This cooperative movement, new to the 
Nursery trade, has been heralded on many 
sides and throughout the country by mem- 
bers of the trade as a means of solution 
of many of the Nurseryman’s problems. 

One prominent Southwestern Nursery- 
man said last fall, when the movement was 
first started: “It certainly holds a promise 
of many advantages and, if the various 
interests composing an organization of this 
kind can hold together and keep faith with 
each other until it is firmly established, the 
chances would be good for its success.” 

The secretary of the new organization, 
and its strongest and sincerest sponsor, W. 
C. Griffing, alvised that he received numer- 
ous inquiries on the cooperative movement 
from interested parties in all sections of the 
country. It is taken for granted that the 
activities of this new organization will be 
watched with special interest by those in 
the trade. 

The subject was presented to Wisconsin 
Nurserymen at their annual convention 
early in the year, this point being stressed: 
That a cooperative growing of a wide range 
of plant varieties could be one of the most 
beneficial features of such a movement if 
organized. Prof. James G. Moore, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who addressed the Wis- 
consin Association convention on the sub- 
ject of “Should We Grow Fewer Varieties 
of Fruit?” said in the course of his address: 
“Might not the situation be improved by 
cooperative effort? Would it not be possi- 
ble for Wisconsin Nurserymen to operate 
a cooperative Nursery established for the 
purpose of making it possible to procure 
plants of those varieties which it is gener- 
ally agreed should be retained on the list 
and at the same time not sustain a loss in 
the attempt to meet his customers’ desires?” 

Prof. L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, praised the cooper- 
ative movement to stabilize prices and sup- 
ply better and more uniform products as 
“a step in the right direction.” The only 
drawback that he saw was that as “with 
all good things, such developments are 
slow in gaining national foothold.” 

While the membership of the Nursery- 
men’s Cooperative Association is now large- 
ly centered in Gulf Coast territory, the aim 
of the organization is to expand and to 
include Nurserymen throughout the coun- 
try, so that eventually it may become the 
Nurserymen’s National Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

The N. C. A. has adopted for its slogan: 
“United we stand; divided we fall.” 

We wish the new organization SUCCESS, 
spelled with capital letters, and hope, as 
our Southwestern friend doqs, that the 
promise it holds forth of many advantages 
to the Nurserymen may be fully realized. 


Item Corrected 
The following item is a correction of the 
note which appeared in the May 15 issue of 
the American Nurseryman, at page 141. 
Klokner Bros., landscape contractors, 6318 
W. State St.. Wauwatosa, Wis., has incor- 
porated for $25,000. 


A SAVING FEATURE 


“We have got to take the brutality of 
wage and price-cutting out of competition in 
essentials, not by Government control but 
by the self-regulation of industry with the 
Government acting as umpire and seeing to 
it that fair conditions prevail.” 

That paragraph has been taken from the 
recent address of Henry I. Harriman, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Unwarranted price-slashing and the usual 
resultant selling below the cost of produc- 
tion has reached the stage of paramount con- 
sideration of the subject on a national basis. 
Every line of industry is affected; men in 
business everywhere have found themselves 
in need of ready cash; the result has been 
the slashing of prices more or less unthink- 
ingly, without due thought as to the future 
effect upon business. 

Thus the way was opened for the activi- 
ties of the chiselers, that group of persons 
who have sacrificed quality in an endeavor 
to make a profit on the goods they sell at 
“sacrifice” prices. 

Roy Dickinson, a regular Printers’ Ink 
correspondent, sums up the situation in a 
paragraph. He says: 

“The damage done by chiselers in Ameri- 
can industry, the absolute chaos which de- 
structive price-cutting would, if continued, 
cause American industry and the American 
people, the close connection between fair 
prices and wages which will increase the 
national power—these are the subjects that 
business men in all parts of the country are 
facing today.” 

Mr. Dickinson adds: “The history of 
business in America shows that national ad- 
vertisers have almost invariably been the 
ones with the courage to step out of the 
price rut, the courage to refuse to enter the 
cut-throat competition. They have depend- 
ed upon the quality of their merchandise. 
They had the nerve to put their names and 
their home addresses on what they made 
and then stand back of their products.” 

Quality goods, sold on a profit basis, must 
be the foundation on which American indus- 
try holds its leadership in international 
business. 

One saving thought comes to mind when 
one reads of cut-throat competition, price- 
slashing beyond reason, bargains at “less 
than wholesale cost,” etc., etc., and it is 
this. Perhaps all the stock which is being 
dumped on a cheap market now, “at ruin- 
ous prices” to future trade, will be absorbed 
by an educated bargain-minded public, 
thereby doing away with any surplus stock 
next season, and possibly creating a scar- 
city in many lines. The result would then 
mean a raising of prices next season and a 
saving of the present situation. 


Peony Show at World’s Fair 

The National Peony Show, featuring the 
30th annual exhibition of the American 
Peony Society was held June 9-15, in co- 
operation with Horticultural Exhibitions at 
the Centry of Progress, Chicago, Ill. The 
regular annual exhibition of the American 
Peony Society will be held June 21-24, in 
connection with annual meeting of the So- 
ciety on June 21, at the Stevens Hotel. 





The Rochester, N .Y., Flower Show, held 
May 23-24, drew thousands of visitors, some 
from as far away as California, Washing- 
ten, D. C. A lady visitor from Pasadena, 
Cal., said, “We never had any such thing 
at our flower show” when she saw the land- 
scape effects. 

Many of the visitors stayed over for Lilac 
Day, celebrated May 27. Highland Park’s 
lilac collection is well known not only 
throughout this country but abroad. 





“If advertising ought to be used only when 
we are hitting the high spots, then advertis- 
ing as basically uneconomic. And yet there is 
no question but that advertising has played a 
poe a in the process of marketing during 
the last twenty years. Perhaps the trouble is 
not so much with advertisi as it is the fail- 
ure of men to understand its use.”—Alex F. 
ma Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
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Protests Government Competition With Nursery Trade 


William G. Platt, president of the Nation- 
al-State Horticultural Association, Reno, 
Nev., sends a clipping from the Nevada 
State Journal, Reno, which appeared on 
April 15 in re distribution of trees under 
the Clarke-McNary act. This clipping says, 
in part: 

Ranchers of western Nevada may se- 
cure young forest trees for spring plant- 
ing for windbreak, woodlot and shelter 
belt purposes at a nominal cost, accord- 
ing to announcement by Edward C. 
Reed, Washoe county extension agent. 

This has been made possible through 
the forestry department of the Utah 
state agricultural college at Logan, co- 
operating with the extension service and 
the federal government, which have 
rrown trees for distribution at cost un- 
der the Clarke-McNary act. 

Trees available at a cost of $2.50 per 
one hundred include honey and black 
locust, Siberian elm. Russian olive, black 
walnut, green ash, Siberian pea tree and 
Scotch pine; also white ash seedlings at 
$1.50 per one hundred trees. 

The minimum order is 100 trees. but 
may include four varieties of each. Next 
year there will be available for planting 
a considerable quantity of Arizona cy- 
press and hardy catalpa, particularly 
adapted to certain Nevada conditions. 
Mr. Platt is firmly of the opinion that 

government distribution of Nursery stock 
of any nature will ultimately mean death 
to the lecitimate Nurseryman’s business. 
Upon reading the above clipping Mr. Platt 
wrote a personal letter under date of April 
17, to the Secretary of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., which he has given per- 
mission to publish. Mr. Platt wrote: 

“My dear Mr. Wallace: 

“In behalf of Scientific Research, Organ- 
ization and Horticultural Industry in these 
United States of America. I, as President of 
the National-State Horticultural Associa- 
tion and spokesman for American Scientific 
Propagation. Nursery Trade Plant Introduc- 
tion and Adaptation and Distribution, peti- 
tion the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture to issue instructions to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bureaus that grow and 
distribute on any basis of exchange or sale 
to the public, to delay sales of Nurser~ 
Stock of any sort—until the above named 
Association and the American Association 
of Nurserymen have opportunity as Tax- 
payers and Scientific Propagators Growers 
and Distributors of Nursery Goods. to de- 
cide by conference vi th the Sec~etary of 
Agriculture or his appointees a method -~” 
variety-list for such practices as now beinz 
employed by several tax-supported ar’ 
cultural colleges and experiment stations— 
in competition with heavy annual taxpay- 
ers! 

“Please, Mr. Secretary, give the taxpayer 
a chance to save the industry and freedom 
from competition tax-supported bureaus. It 
is mandatory in order to save American 
Horticulture. We can send men to confer 
with you as soon as possible to arrange. 

“Cordially yours, 
“WILLIAM G. PLATT 
“President-General Manazer 
“National-State Horticultural Assn.” 


Controlling Plantain in Lawns 

Two of the most commonly troublesome 
weeds of lawns throughout the United 
States are rippleseed plantain, Plan 
major, and buckhorn plantain, P. lanceola- 
ta, both perennial plants. Experiments 
have demonstrated that the seeds of these 
weeds sometimes remain viable in the -soil 
for 20 years. 

In lawns that are not too thickly infest- 
ed, plantain may be controlled by first dig- 
ging out the plants, using some sharp-point- 
ed instrument that will either remove the 
root or cut it an inch or two below ground, 
and then reseeding the resulting bare spots 


with good grass seed. The root of buck- 
horn plantain is tough and resistant and re- 
quires a second digging when new plants 
appear. The lawn should be dug up and re- 
made if it is thickly matted with plantain. 

_ Although many chemicals have been tried 
in experiments to control plantair in lawns, 
most of them have proved injurious to the 
grass. In Maryland and Virginia, however, 
gasoline has been used with success. The 
only equipment needed for the gasoline 
treatment is a small, open tin can to hold 
the liquid, and a small paintbrush. The 
brush is first dipped into the gasoline and 
then dabbed into the center of the plant. 
By using care, it is possible to smear the 
leaves so that the dose will soak down into 
the roots and yet not touch the grass. A 
stick tied to the paint brush makes the op- 
eration easier. This treatment is more suc- 
cessful if used when the ground is dry. 

To a large extent, plantain can be avoid- 
ed in lawns by using the purest lawn seed 
obtainable; by composting manure and soil 
for at least a year before applying the ma- 
terial as top-dressing, a treatment that de- 
stroys many weed seeds; by making condi- 
tions as favorable as possible for turf 
grasses; and by maintaining a strict watch 
at all times to remove new weeds as they 
appear. Encouraging a thick growth of de- 
sirable grass by timely fertilizing, mowing, 
rolling, and watering will also tend to ex- 
clude plantain and other weeds from 
lawns. —B Gahn 

California Association of Nurserymen are 
planning their annual convention at the 
time of that famous annual event—the Cali- 
fornia Flower Festival, is to be held at San 
Leandro, September 14-17. 


Charter has been granted to the Ever- 
glades Aquatic Nurseries, Inc., Tampa, Fla., 
to do a Nursery business. C. V. Elbertson, 
Albert Greenberg and Norton Jennings are 
the directors. 
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Tree-peony Field in Japan 








The above photo was taken on May 5, 1933 
at the tree-pecny field of the Chugai Shoku- 


butsu Yen, Yamamoto, near Kobe, Japan. 
These peonies shown here are one-year-old 
after grafting. Yamamoto is noted for 
peony culture as well as for being a Nur- 
sery center of Japan with old history. The 
Chugai Shokubutsu Yen is one of the largest 
Nursery concerns and the only exporters in 
that section. Tree-peony being one of their 
specialties, more than 300 sorts, including 
about 30 varieties of Everblooming or Win- 
tere-flowering, are shown by the firm. By 
their constant efforts they are introducing 
worthy novelties yearly. 

Everblooming tree peonies flower usualiy 
twice a year, once from the end of October 
to February, and again in the first ten days 
of May, when other spring-flowering peonies 
bloom. 


The propagation of the Tree-peony in 
Japan is done generally by grafting. They 
are grafted on the understocks of wild tree 
peony or herbaceous peony (the latter is 
said to be stronger than the former) during 


late September and October, and planted in 
the fields at the same time. To avoid c9)1- 
ness of winter, they are covered with a bot- 
tomless pot or bamboo tube till April, .at 
which time the buds come out, The ver- 
centage of grafting success is 95%. Propa- 
gation by seeds is also reeommented. The 
seeds are shown in October; the flower will 
be seen after five or six years. From the 
seedlings we can get almost as excellent 
flowers as the original or sometimes better 
than the original flower. 


Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman.”" 








The Big Question: 


loss in unpaid accounts? 


handling of their business. 


as the other fellow pays us. 


conduct our business without them. 


That really tells the whole story. 


his business. 





Now, why should a Nurseryman take from one to three years to grow his 
product, pay cash for his labor, rent, over-head, supplies, etc., and then wait 
three to six months and even longer for his pay, and then possibly suffer a heavy 


We have heard prominent bankers criticise severely the Nursery industry for 
their slack terms and methods of payment, and I am of the opinion that in the 
very near future there will be concerted effort among the Jarger Nursery firms 
to establish a more modern and equitable set of terms and conditions for the 


There always must be a pay day and that should be observed; not simply 
tomorrow or next week or to say that we are sorry but we will pay just as soon 


Terms and credits are very closely allied. Credits are even more important 
of the two for we absolutely must have and maintain credit. 
the whole world is done more or less on credits and we could not successfully 


Credit is more or less the confidence that business men have in each other 
and reputation that we are able to establish for the proper paying of our bills; 
and that is really the most important part of our credit system. 

It is not so much as to just how much financial backing we might have or 
how much property we own, but the question is HOW DO WE PAY OUR BILLS? 


One firm may be owner of considerable property, but by carelessness and 
neglect impair its credit standing, while on the other hand a firm, although 
close run for ready funds, has always managed to meet its bills promptly when 
due and therefore has established a credit that will be a very valuable asset to 


It has always occurred to me that the average Nurseryman has been giving 
far too little attention to his credit, from both sides of the deal; by the seller who 
has been very careless in the extension of credit for his stock sold, and also the 
buyer who does not seem to realize the importance of paying his bills when 
they are due.—R. M. Gwynn, Shenandoah, Iowa 


Terms and Credit 





The business of 
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Fruit Breeding at the New York Experiment Station 


Working on the assumption that only by 
the introduction of superior varieties can 
any permanent progress be made in fruit 
growing, pomologists of the New York Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y., have for 
years given their chief attention to the 
breeding of new fruits. That this is a 
painstaking and time-consuming job is ap- 
parent when one considers that it requires 
30 years or more to establish a new variety 
of apple and from 10 to 12 years to prove 
the worth of a new kind of strawberry or 
raspberry or other small fruit. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the offerings of 
the Station in the way of proved new varie- 
ties is no larger than it is. During the past 
25 years more than 80,000 seedlings have 
been grown on the Station grounds from 
crosses between various fruits. Of this 
number a little better than half have fruited, 
and out of this 40,000 or more less than 100 
seedlings have been given names and sent 
out as new varieties deserving further test- 
ing by fruit growers. Some of the out- 
standing new varieties are Cortland, 
Macoun, Milton and Early McIntosh among 
the apples; Cayuga, Gorham, Phelps and 
Pulteney for the pears; the Seneca sweet 
cherry; Hall and Stanley for the plums; 
Portland, Ontario, Sheridan, Fredonia and 
Golden Muscat for the grapes: the Fredonia 
gooseberry; June and Newburgh rasp- 
berries; and Clermont, Culver, Camden and 
Cato among the strawberries. 

The Fruit Testing Association—The first 
question that naturally occurs to the fruit 
grower, either amateur or professional, is 
“Where can I obtain stocks of these new 
varieties?” To meet this demand there was 
created a few years ago a corporation known 
as the New York Fruit Testing Cooperative 
Assoication. The manager of this associa- 
tion makes his headquarters at the Station, 
and the chief purpose of the organization is 
to propagate the new fruits developed by 
the Station fruit breeders and distribute the 
stocks to the members of the association 
and others at about cost of production. 
Membership in the association is open to 
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anyone interested in new and better fruit 
varieties upon the payment of a nominal fee. 

Pollination Experiments—The importance 
of pollination in the production of fruit has 
come to be much better understood within 
recent years, and the Station is carrying 
on intensive studies on some of the more 
profound aspects of the pollination problem. 
Much information has been obtained on the 
compatability of the different varieties of 
the several hardy fruits so that fruit grow- 
ers can now be advised as to the best com- 
bination of varieties to set in the fruit 
planting to insure an adequate supply of 
suitable pollen. 

Identification Service—The rapid growth 
of the Station herbarium and greatly im- 
proved laboratory facilities now make it 
possible for the Station to aid Nurserymen 
and growers in the identification of trees, 
shrubs and fruits. The botanical relation- 
ships of the fruits and vegetables are also 
being studied in the botanical laboratory of 
the Pomology Division. 


Strawberry No. 520 Released 
From Better Fruit, Portland, Ore. 


It has been announced upon good author- 
ity that the U. S. D. A. Strawberry No. 520 
is now released under the name of Narcissa. 
This is the preserving berry that is said to 
have yielded at the rate of 9% tons per 
acre at Hood River and is a possible com- 
petitor for the Marshall as it makes a bet- 
ter plant and has a fine flavor. It is firmer 
than the Marshall, not quite so large but a 
fine appearing berry of uniform size. It is 
reported to ripen with the Gold Dollar va- 
riety and as it is of superior quality, it may 
make a place as an early market berry. 
When grown under favorable conditions it 
will produce a very large plant the first 
year. eee 

Lloyd George Raspberry 

In an effort to lengthen the raspberry sea- 
son for the Los Angeles market, local grow- 
ers have for years been searching for a new 
variety which will bear late in the fall. The 
St. Regis, or the Cuthbert, both grown for 
this market, do not produce heavy fall crops. 

Two seasons ago, the Acme Berry Gar- 
dens of Chino, California, imported. some 
plants of the Lloyd George, from one of their 
customers in England. Their tests of this 
variety indicate that it not only produces 
heavier earlier crops than the Cuthbert, but 
its second fall crop is later and heavier than 
the St. Regis, which does give a last crop of 
a sort. 

The berry is a fine red, under California 
conditions, and the flavor is reported as 
equal or superior to any of the present com- 
mercial varieties of raspberry. 








Blucberry in Michigan—A long attempt to 
propagate the highbush blueberry has been 
rewarded with success, says Stanley John- 
son, superintendent of the South Haven, 
Mich., Horticultural Sub-station. The wild 
berry has grown well in Michigan for many 
years, but the crop falls short of the de- 
mand. The problem of domestication has 
been chiefly one of determining the blue- 
berry’s soil requirements. 


Plant Patents—If you are interested in 
procuring a list of the 59 plant patents is- 
sued up to date, send 3c stamp to cover 
postage, with your request, to American 
orem, P. O. Box 124, Rochester, 
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Better Strawberries Sought 


The Conn. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Haven, is testing 53 new varieties 
of strawberries for adaptability in that sec- 
tion. It is also growing 8,000 seedling 
crosses in a preliminary breeding study. 
The most promising new varieties are Bell- 
mar, Portia and Aberdeen. 

Bellmar, developed by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, in Maryland, is a seedling of How- 
ard 17, but is more uniform in shape, larger, 
and more productive. The berries are ex- 
ceptionally dark red and glossy and will 
hold up in shipping. 

The Station’s 8,000 seedling crosses are 
mostly out of Howard 17 and Chesapeake, 
with the hope of combining the growth of 
the first with the fruit characters of the 
other. The crosses are the progeny of 
selected inbred plants and some have pro- 
duced remarkable results. 





New Strawberries for California 

Several new strawberry varieties have 
been tried out by Los Angeles County berry 
growers during the past year. The South- 
land and the Bellmar, both introductions of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, have been fruit- 
ed this season. 

The Southland strawberry appears to be 
a desirable variety for Southern California 
and other warmer climates, for it produces 
a luxuriant foliage affording excellent shelter 
for the fruit. It is also very productive, but 
according to local growers, its greatest 
claim to a place in the strawberry world is 
its exquisite flavor. It is being recommend- 
ed most highly for the home garden, or for 
roadside sale, however, as it is not firm 
enough for commercial marketing. 

The Bellmar has the same parentage as 
the Blakemore, which has become so popu- 
lar during the past few years since its intro- 
duction. However, the Bellmar is quite dif- 
ferent in many characteristics than its “sis- 
ter” variety, the Blakemore, it is a more 
vigorous grower in Southern California and 
equally productive. The fruit is less acid 
than either the Blakemore or Missionary. 


Two new raspberries, Newburg, a red 
berry, and Naples, a black cap, give con- 
siderable promise of aiding in the control of 
the two most serious mosaic diseases that 
afflict raspberries, according to specialists 
at the N. Y. Experiment Station. Both of 





these varieties, under a four-year experi- 
ment, have proved their mosaic-escaping 
qualities. 


Mosaic-Resistant Raspberries—There are 
now available two varieties of black caps, 
the Dundee and the Naples, and two new 
red varieties, the Lloyd George and the 
Newburgh, all of which combine general 
excellence of fruit and plant with marked 
resistance to disease. 


PLANT PATENTS 


I am securing plant patents for many 
of the leading .orists and Nurserymen. 





If you have « new variety write me 
for an opinion on its probable patent- 
ability and an estimate of costs of pat- 
enting same. 


ORVILLE M. KILE 
1295, ’97, ’99 National Press Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Registered Plant Patent Agent 
U. S. Patent Office 
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Obituary 


A. W. Kerr 

A. W. Kerr, 85, who with his brother, John 
S. Kerr, started the first commercial Nur- 
sery in Texas 50 years ago at McKinney, 
died at his home in Houston, Tex., May 23. 
He had been injured on May 11 in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

After operating the Nursery at McKinney 
for a short while, Mr. Kerr moved to Sher- 
man and later to Houston where he lived 
for 32 years. He had been a resident of 
Texas for 71 years, moving to Texas from 
Tennessee when he was 14 years of age. 

Before Mr. Kerr retired from the florist 
business here several years ago, he intro- 
duced new fruits among orchardists in 
Texas. Fruit growers said he had contribut- 
ed materially to the advancement of the 
florist and commercial Nursery business in 
Texas. 





Charles A. ligenfritz 

Charles A. Ilgenfritz, 81, president Mutual 
Nursery Company, Monroe, Mich., died May 
25 after a lengthy illness. 

Mr. Ilgenfritz was a son of I. E. Ilgenfritz, 
founder of I. E. Ilgenfritz Sons Nursery Co. 
in 1846. Sons who survive are Wilbur Ilgen- 
fritz, of Monroe, and Edgar Ilgenfritz, of 
Detroit. Charles Ilgenfritz left the old con- 
cern nearly 40 years ago when he estab- 
lished his own Nurseery. 


Paul C. Lindley 

Just as we go to press, we receive word 
of the sudden and unexpected loss to the 
Nursery industry of one of its leading and 
outstanding members—Paul C. Lindley, of 
Pomona and Greensboro, N. C. The brief 
announcement of his death states it was 
caused by drowning while fishing, on June 
10. 

Mr. Lindley was born in Pomona, April 
27, 1877. He was a Quaker whose motto 
was: Quaker Quality. 

Paul C. Lindley had long been identified 
with the Nursery industry, having succeed- 
ed his father in the management of the Lind- 


THE LATE PAUL C. LINDLEY 





ley Nurseries many years ago. The Lind- 
ley Nurseries represent a continuance of an 
old and respected business which has con- 
tinued in an unbroken line from father to 
son for three generations. It is directly de- 
scended from the New-Garden Nurseries es- 
tablished in 1850 by Joshua Lindley, which 
was probably the first North Carolina Nur- 


Wanted English Yews 


Want fifteen English Yew Trees (Taxus 
baccata), clipped cylindrical, specimens of 
equal size about 4 feet diameter, 12 feet 
tall. Address Room 1224, 11 Beacon St. 
Boston, giving details of size, age, price. 
De not want Irish Yew (variety fastigiata). 











sery undertaking to supply growing trees 
on a commercial scale to planters in that 
state. 

Mr. Lindley was elected president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen at the 


1922 Detroit convention. He had also 
served on numerous A. A. N. committees; 
had been president of the Southern Nur- 


serymen’s Association; was one of the prom- 
inent organizers, this month, of the North 
Carolina Association of Nurserymen, of 
which organization his son, John Van (who 
was in business with his father) was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. Mr. Lindley was 
very prominent in local activities, serving 
as director in several local enterprises and 
a month previous had just completed a two- 
year term as Mayor of Greensboro, N. C. 

His was an extremely progressive per- 
sonality; always pushing activities for the 
advancement of his trade. His loss will be 
keenly felt throughout the whole Nursery in- 
dustry. 

Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., sailed for 
European points on June 10, and will prob- 
ably not be back in time to attend the A. A. 
N. national convention. 





We are distributors for 
COLD COVER 
a superior cold preparation for dippin 
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N. C. Nurserymen Organize 


A North Carolina Association of Nursery- 
men was organized at Greensboro, N. C., 
June 2. About 50 Nurserymen responded 
to an invitation sent out by Dr. R. W. 
Leiby, state entomologist, to gather and dis- 
cuss their problems. 

Dr. Leiby was made chairman for the day. 
The interest and enthusiasm of the Nursery- 
men present culminated in the adoption of 
a constitution and the formation of a per- 
manent state organization. 

Sales and distribution was discussed at 
the morning session with O. Joe Howard, of 
Hickory, leading the discussion. A horti- 
cultural census of Nursery stock in the state 
is to be gathered as a result of the discus- 
sion on sales. An informative talk on the 
insects and diseases of boxwood was given 
by Assistant Entomologist J. A. Harris of 
the N. C. Department of Agriculture. The 
talk was followed by a round table on box- 
wood culture and its diseases. 


Following the luncheon Dr. Leiby dis- 
cussed the Japanese beetle, the talk being 
illustrated with lantern slides and mounts 
of the insect. Matters for legislative en- 
actment were presented for discussion by 
Paul Lindley of the Lindley Nurseries. 
Messrs. W. C. Daniels, of the Mecklenberg 
Nurseries at Charlotte and Secretary of the 
Southeastern Nurserymen’s Association, 
and W. C. Campbell of Greensboro pointed 
out the need for a state lien law for Nursery 
stock. The discussion resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a legislative committee. 

Two meetings of the North Carolina As- 
sociation are to be held each year—in 
January and June. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
President, Harry L. Nettles of the Nettle- 
wood Nurseries, Asheville; W. T. Hanna, 
North State Nurseries, Julian, vice-presi- 
dent; and John Van Lindley, Pomona, sec- 
retary and treasurer. These officers and 
J. T. Lee, Jr., Dunn; R. W. Leiby, Raleigh; 
W. L. Harkey, Charlotte, and O. Joe 
Howard, Hickory, constitute the executive 
committee. 

There are nearly 200 Nurseries including 
over 2000 acres of stock in North Caro- 
lina.—R. W. L. 


Keeping Cost Records 
(Continued from page 159) 


it any wonder that Nurserymen eo panicky 
in bad times? It appears that it is about 
time that Nurserymen got together and es- 
tablished among themselves a_ system 
whereby they know at least the price they 
can sell their product for without losing 
money. 

Quite recently the writer came across an 
instance where a well known Nurseryman 
quoted a price on a car load of trees, balled 
and burlapped. The terms of their quota- 
tion were “freight allowed” from the in- 
voice price. When the accounts were bal- 
enced, and the freight deducted from the 
invoice, all the Nurseryman had coming 
hack to him, was a sum of money less than 
$5.00. He not only lost all the money he 
had paid in wages to dig the trees, but he 
had lost all the money he had spent to raise 
them. Such a thing as this could not hap- 
pen if that Nurseryman had known what his 
costs were. The money he lost in this one 
transaction alone, would have paid amply 
for a simple cost system, and no doubt have 
saved him considerable amourts in other 
operations. 

There are four prime factors to consider 
in running any business. whether it is in 
growing trees or building battle ships. 
These factors are as follows: 

1. Produce the article at the lowest 
possible price, keeping a strict watch on 
the production costs. 

2. Sell the product in the highest pos- 
sible market, keeping a strict watch on 
the selling costs. 

8. Distribute the overhead charges 
equally against each item of product, 
keeping a strict watch on all expenses. 

4. To keep an accurate record of all 
transactions, by, a proper set of books, 
that will enable the owner to know the 
progress of his business at least every 
month. 

These four factors are enumerated in 
the order of their importance, but each one 
of them is very essential in the successful 
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operation of any business. For what is the 
use of selling an article under very high 
selling costs, if the production costs and 
overhead charges are not covered in the 
selling price. The owner would soon be los- 
ing so much money that he would likely 
end up in the Bankruptcy Court, in spite of 
all the bookkeeping he may use. 

In the following chapters (one of which 
will appear in each of the next three issues 
of the American Nurseryman) the writer 
proposes to take up these factors and show 
how they can be applied to the Nursery 
business, and how he can benefit to a con- 
siderable extent. There are so many 

“snags” in this business, so many oppor- 
tunities for “leaks”, that it is only by a sys- 
tematic control of every factor, that an 
owner can hope for ultimate success. 

(To be continued) 


Are you preserving your copies of the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN? They are of 
unequaled historic value. 


June 15, 1933 


Nurserymen Will Assist 

The 2d District of Long Island of the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of New York State 
opens its flower show for amateur gardeners 
at the Pratt Estate Oval, at Glen Cove, L. 
I., on June 21-22, says the New York Herald- 
Tribune. Proceeds will be used to improve 
Long Island roadways by unemployed labor 
under the direction of the roadside commit- 
tee of the Long Island Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

It is believed that one of the most inter- 
esting features will be the long midsummer 
border which will flank half the east side of 
the great court to the north of the farm 
buildings which will be planted by different 
garden clubs and divided into eight units. 
The back-ground will be contributed and ar- 
ranged by the Long Island Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation. 


A. A. N. annual convention, July 18-20, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Have you made 
your reservation? 
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Evergreen Rooted Cuttings and Liners per 100 
Retinospora Obtusa (Honoki Cypress), 6-8 X.$5.00 


Retinospora Plumosa, Rooted Cuttings....... 2.50 
Retinospora Plumosa Aurea, Rooted Cuttings. 2.50 
Retinospora Plumosa Aurea, 6-8 trans....... .00 
Chinese Arb. trans., 6-8 trams.............. 4.50 
Chinese Arb. trans., 8-10 trams.............- 5.50 
Tom Thumb Arb. Rooted Cuttings........... 2.50 


Deodar Cedar, 10-14 trans.............+++.:+ 10.00 


Globe Arb. Rooted Cuttings ............... 2.50 
Woodward Globe Arb. Rooted Cuttings...... 3.50 
Irish Juniper, Rooted Cuttings.............. 3.50 
Communis Depressa Plumosa, Rooted Cut’s... . 3.50 
Communis Depressa Plumosa, 4-6 trans...... 5.00 
Communis Depressa Plumosa, 8-8 trans....... 6.00 
Sempervirens (Bush Boxwood) 4-6 trans..... 5.00 
Boxwood Suffruticosa, true dwarf, 4-5 trans.. 5.00 
Boxwood Suffrut’a, 3x4 Specimens, ex. fine. . .10.00 


Cash with order. Esham’s Nurseries, Frankford, Del. 





California Privet 100 1000 

3 yr. 3 to 8 ft.. 4 to 8 Br. ......6% $3.00 $20.00 

2 yr., 18 to 24 in., 3 to 6 Br. ...... 2.00 12.00 

2 yr., 12 to 18 in., 2 to 5 Br. ...... 1.50 10.00 

1 yr., 6 to 16 in., 1 to 3 Br. ...... 1.00 7.00 
Cash with order. Packed free. 


Harry B. Edwards, Little Silver, N. J. 





Hardy Perennials per 100 per 1000 
BD CES. - pb ccccensecccses $1.25 $10.00 
Lobelia Siphilitica .............. 1.25 10.00 
Phiox bifida, clumps ............ 1.25 10.00 
i 2 ee ees ane bees eee 1.25 10.00 
Viola pedata Bicola ............ 2.00 15.00 


Send cash with order. 
Mackinaw Perennial Co., Mackinaw, Ill. 


California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Oriental 
Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perrennials, etc., at 
special Oconee Westminster Nursery, Westmin- 
ster, l 





Colorado Blue Spruce is the best selling ever- 
green. We have new crop seed, from the bluest 
of the blue trees, $4.00 per pound; around 65,000 
seeds to the pound. Rocky Mt. Evergreen Cco., 
Evergreen, Colo. 

Tennessee Natural Peach Seed—About 7000 seeds 
to the bushel. (The kind that germinate). Ask 
for prices. Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Ten- 
nessee. 








Japanese Cherries and Crabs, up to 12 feet; 
Magnolias, Lennei and Soulangeana, up to 10 feet. 
. E. Wohlert, Narberth, Pa. 


NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Granulated Peat Moss of finest grade 1 to 4 large 
bales $1.90, 5 bales $1.75. 10 bales $1.50, per bale 
f. o. b. New York. Sample on request. E. J. 
Jarndahl, 4007 7th Ave., Srooklyn, N. Y. 








Lilacs in My Garden, by Alice Harding. The 
information in it is the result of years of practical 
work with the lilac in author’s own garden, in ad- 
dition te observation, study and inquiry elsewhere. 
A valuable addition to gardening literature. $1.50 
postpaid. 


Elements of Plant Science, by C. J. Chamber- 
lain. An introduction to the study of plants by 
one with experience in imparting knowledge of 
principles of plant culture of practical value. $1.90 
postpaid. 





Nursery | Manual, by L. H. Bailey. One of the 
old standbys. A complete guide to the multiplica- 
tion of plants, giving an account of the methods 
commonly employed in the propagation and cross- 
ing of plants. $2. -50 postpaid. 


Cultivated Conifers, by L. H. Bailey. 
o “Cultivated Evergreens.” Up-to-date informa- 
tion, including new varieties, cultural directions, 
propagation, treatment of insects and diseases, etc. 
$7.50 postpaid. 


Roses, How to Grow, by Robert Pyle, J. Horace 
McFarland and G. A. Stevens. 211 pages, beautiful 
illustrations, many in color. $2.00 postpaid. 

Rock Gardens, by F. F. Rockwell. Tells just 
where and how to make a rock garden, what plants 
to use and where to put them. $1.00 postpaid. _ 

Garden Pools, Large and Small, by L. W. Ram- 
sey and C. H. Lawrence. Practical information on 





Successor 











design, construction, planting, and care. $2.50 
ostpaid. 
mbing Roses, by G. A. Stevens. Discussed 


from the standpoint of intimate knowledge of suit- 
able varieties for all uses. Includes record of all 
climbing roses described since 1900, with descrip- 
tion of the rose and originator’s name. $2.00 
postpaid. 


Down the Garden Path, by Beverley Nichols. 
Wherever you live and whatever your garden in- 
terests, you'll enjoy this best-seller garden adven- 
ture of a famous writer. So will your friends. 
Told with humor, charm, and real garden insight. 
“Beg, buy, borrow, or steal it,” says the Garden 
Club of America. Cloth, illustrated, 303 pages. 
$2.60 postpaid. 

The Garden Notebook, by Alfred Putz.  Illus- 
trated handbook of home gardening for each week 
of the year. Includes houseplants and every op- 
eration of the small home garden—-soils, insects, 
fertilizers, bulbs, seedlings, cuttings, pruning, 
lawns, borders, and rock gardens. Working draw- 
ings show just what to do and how. Cloth, 212 
pages. $1.60 postpaid. 

My Garden, by Louise Beebe Wilder. How to 
keep the garden blooming in every season. Written 
for amateurs by an authority. Includes roses, 
irises, lilies, annuals, shrubs, vines, and herbs. 
Cloth, 317 pages, fully illustrated. Formerly $3.00, 
noly.only $2.10 postpaid. 














Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped Spades, 
Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding Supplies. Free 
80-page wholesale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


” Nursery Fer : Sale—Due 1 to death o of owner, old 
established Nursery, good business, in splendid 
orchard and fruit district, for sale. Will consider 
good securities; clear property. Write B-25, Ameri- 
can Nurseryman. 











Situation Wanted—-Have had nine years’ ex- 
perience in Nursery, greenhouse and landscape with 
landscape firm growing own stock. Can propagate 
atid grow general run of greenhouse and Nursery 
stock. Also draw simple landscape plans. Have 
been superintendent last five years. References. 
Address B-26, American Nurseryman. 


LITERATURE 


Informal Gardens, by H. Stuart Ortloff. Clear- 
cut, well-founded exposition of the subject of dis- 
tinct value to horticulturists generally. $1.60 
postpaid. 











Delphiniums, Their History and Cultivation, by 

George . Ray ma Explains modern methods of 

breedi and exhibiting, list of va- 

rieties © with y h-- ~~ effective means of com- 
bating pests and diseases, etc. $2.50 postpaid. 





The Rose Manual, by J. H. Nicolas. A rose en- 
cyclopedia for the amateur. Complete directions 
for growing roses in the home garden. Fully illus- 


trated and contains four color chares of rose 
colors. Cloth, 335 pages. Price reduced to $2.65 
postpaid. 

Book of Gardening, by Leonard Barron. For the 
beginner with a small place. Tells how to prepare 
soil, plan the garden, budget costs, care for seeds, 
bulbs, plants, shrubs, trees, and lawns, and build 
rock gardens and pools. Cloth, 159 pages, illus- 
trated. $1.10 postpaid. 

Garden Making and Keeping, by Hugh Findlay. 
Originally published at $5.00, this thoroughly prac- 
tical and complete book for the home garden is 
now offered at less than half original price. Prac- 
tical information on care of lawns, roses, pools, 
rock gardens, trees, shrubs, vines, and all flowers, 
seeds, roots, and bulbs. Full of photographs, 
planting plans and diagrams. Cloth, 253 pages. 
Now $2.10 postpaid. 

Annuals—Garden Bluebook, by H. S. Ortloff. How 
and where to use them in the garden, with com- 
plete directions for success and descriptions of the 
sorts to buy. Garden layouts and planting plans. 
By a landscape architect. Cloth, fully illustrated, 
245 pages. Price reduced to 2.00 postpaid. 

Reach Nurserymen throughout the United States, 
at a minimum of cost, through the Classified Ad- 
vertising Department. Write fer rates, and other 
information. Forms close 8-10th for mid-month 
issue; 25-27th for first-of-month issue. American 
Nurseryman, P. O. Box i24,Rochester, N. Y. 























June 15, 1933 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO REACH THE TRADE 
In Advance of the Chicago 


American Association Convention 


ITH your Special Business Announcement in 
the forthcoming July Ist edition of the lively 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN rhe Chief Exponent 


SEND ADVERTISING COPY NOW—ONE INCH OR MORE—AND BE REPRESENTED, WHETHER 
; YOU ATTEND THE CONVENTION OR NOT. 


“Judiciously planned advertising is one of the most indisputably effective instruments with which to combat commercial] depression 


“ADVERTISING IS A BUSINESS ACCELERATOR OF PROVED POWER. 
“It keeps goods moving. It inspires confidence. It creates or augments good will. In order to accomplish these beneficent re- 
sults, advertising must strike the public consciousness unremittingly. 
tiser’s message may be disastrous.’-—Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


FORMS FOR JULY ist ISSUE CLOSE JUNE 24th-26th 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY P.O. Box124 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Where Advertising Is Not Expensive 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO BE IN LINE! ! !! 


Any abrupt hiatus, any extended absence of the adver- 








CATALOGS 


Are you satisfied with your present 
catalog? We are producers of some 
of the most successful catalogs in the 
country. Write and get our ideas be- 
fore placing your order for your next 
catalog. Glad to send you samples 
without obligation 


The L. W. Ramsey Company 


Advertising for Nurserymen 
430 Union Bank Bidg. Davenport, lowa 











PAUL C. LINDLEY 


The untimely death by accidental drown- 
ink while fishing of Paul C. Lindley, Greens- 
boro Nurseryman, on June 10 was a shock 
to nurserymen of North Carolina and other 
states. He was 56 years of age. He was 
the owner of one of the largest nurseries 
in the southeast and a leading horticulturist 
who expressed his emotions of a real artist 
in his plant arrangement. Those who were 
close to him had frequent occasion to ob- 
serve originality of design and ideas which 
were brought to the surface in both his 
vocation and civic activities. 

Mr. Lindley had gone fishing with the 
youthful son of his nursery superintendent 
on a small pond adjacent to his nursery. 
While standing in the boat reeling in a 
fishing line he fell face forward into seven 
feet of water. The one armed youth hur- 
ried to the nursery office for assistance and 
the body was recovered in twenty minutes. 
Life was found extinct although sustained 
efforts were made by hospital authorities to 
revive him. 

Funeral services were held in the late 
afternoon of June 12 in the large Methodist 
church of Greensboro although Mr. Lindley 
was a member of the Friends church. Active 
pallbearers were officials of the City of 
Greensboro and honorary pallbearers were 
members of the Board of Trustees of Guil- 
ford College. An honorary escort of police 
and firemen accompanied the body to the 
burial place. During the service three planes 
from Lindley airport flew over the grave as 

final tribute. 





SCALE INSECTS 


Weather conditions are now favorable 
for development of young scale insects. 
These can be cleaned up with C. P, O. 

Cc. P. O. is not an oil spray. It is Safe, 
Odorless, Non-poisonous and does not dis- 
color foliage. 


JUNIPER SCALE can be controlled at 
any season of the year with C. P. O. 
30-gallon drums...... $27.00 
10-gallon drums...... 10.00 


5-gallon drums...... 6.25 
Fr, O. B. Philadelphia 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


6300 State Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, (Dept, AN) 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supercede Arborvitae for hedge purposes 


AZALEAS (EVERGREEN & pEcIpvovs) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 


Send us your list of requirements 
full particulars as to quantities, varieties 
and sizes. 


BOBBINK and ATKINS 


RutuHerForp, N. J. 
































LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 





Mr. Lindley was active in civic club work. 
He had just completed a two-year term as 
Mayor of Greensboro and had refused to be 
a candidate for another term. During his 
tenure as mayor, the city of Greensboro was 
unusually beautified by the planting of its 
parks, driveways and golf courses. These 
will be found a lasting tribute to Mr. Lind- 
ley’s life as a lover of the beautiful as ex- 
pressed in plant life. 

Only a week before his death Mr. Lindley 
was active in the formation of the N. C. 
Nurserymen’s Association at Greensboro. 
His expressions at the meeting pointed to- 
ward his intense interest in cooperation 
among nurserymen as a solution to the 
success of the nursery industry. 

Mr. Lindley was twice married. A son, 
John Van Lindley, manager of the Lindley 
Nurseries, Incorporated, at Pomona, sur- 
vives the first union. Four sons and a 
wife survive from his second marriage. 

Mr. Lindley was educated at Guilford 
College and Cornell University, and was a 
member of various clubs and fraternal or- 
ganizations. Aside from his nursery busi- 
ness which he inherited from his father, 
J. Van Lindley, he was a director in many 
business interests including the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company. 

Friends of Paul Lindley regard him as 
having lived an active and full life. They 
will miss his kindly disposition, his ready 
ear to a request for advice, his radiant spirit 
of love for his fellow man.—R. W. L. 


If it has to do with the Nursery Industry 
send it in. 





“BRAGG” 


TREE DIGGER 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
\. rite for Illustrated 
Literature and Price List 


Repairs Shipped within 24 Hours 


K. W. LAMBOOY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., U. S. A. 








SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Large, long-established Mid-west nursery 
offers splendid opportunity to experienced man 
able to take charge of sales. No investment re- 
quired except to finance self. A large, rich ter- 
ritory—a good reputation—-and leads furnished, 
make this an outstanding proposition. Write in 
detail to C. W. Schmidt, Fox Theatre Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan. 











RABBITS, MICE and RODENTS 
are driven away from trees which have had 
their trunks painted with 
SULPHONOIL 
Dogs, Sheep and Deer are repelled. Many in- 
sects are caught by this sticky repellant which 
never hardens or washes off. Excxellent to use 
after pruning. Will not injure the tenderest 
bark. Econ mical—2c per tree; $1.00 per quart, 
postpaid. Distributors and Dealers Wanted. 
ASTLE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Castle Rock, Minnesota 
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Drive to DUNDEE, a Sight to See— 


Chicago — A Century of Progress 
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Hill Nursery — 78 Years of Progress 
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ALU AEU ZULU 


F You are planning a trip to Chicago this Summer, to the 

Century of Progress Exposition, or to the Nurserymen’s 
Convention, we invite you to visit the Hill Nursery—only 
40 miles from the Fair Grounds. For convenience, park in 
this community and visit the Fair by fast and frequent train 
service. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE .. . Box4o2 ... ILLINOIS 
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